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Seventeen miles northeast 
of Washington on the edge 
of Ft. George G. Meade is a 
huge office complex sur- 
-rounded by a high chain-link 
fence, then six strands of 
electrified wire and then an- 
other chain-link fence top- 
ped with barbed wire. 

The thousands of people 
who work there refer to the 
heavily guarded buildings as 
“the puzzle palace,” 
“Disneyland;” or just “the 
agency.” V 

They are employees of the 
super-secret National Secu- 
rity Agency, which has the 
massive task of electroni- 



cally intercepting foreign 
communications throughout 
the world and then deci- 
phering the coded messages 
to provide, intelligence for 
the U.S. government 

To do its highly classified 
work, NSA probably spends 
between $1 billion to $1.2 
billion annually. The agen- 
cy’s budget is officially hid- 
den', but that is the best esti- 
mate of former intelligence 
officials interviewed. 

They believe NSA spends 
more than twice the FBI’s 
estimated $434 million 
budget this year and more 
than the annual spending 
for either Congress ($744 
million this year) or the 
State Department ($871 
million). 



NSA has at least 20,000 
employees in nearby Mary- 
land and 50.000 to 100,000 
military personnel around 
the world feeding back in- 
tercepted communications 
by the thousands, according 
to former employees of NSA 
and other intelligence agen- 
cies. | 

“They’ve got a huge vac- § 
uum cleaner turned on suck- " 
ing in information from 
around the world,” said 
Harry Howe Ransom, a Van- 
derbilt University professor 
who has written extensively 
about the American 1 intelli- ; 
gence establishment. 

Patrick J. McGarvey, a 
former U.S. intelligence of- 
ficer, wrote in “CIA — The 
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Myth and the Madness,” 
that , the volume of NSA’s 
communications intercepts 
“is beyond ; the imagination 
of most; laymen. I would 
judge '.that upwards of a 
hundred tons of paper a day 
record the radio and Morse 
Codes of other nations’ com- 
munications intercepted by 
NSA.”' 

Ai. informed sources in- 
terviewed agreed that NSA 
is larger than the CIA, both 
in personnel and budget. 
For example, Victor Mar- 
chetti and John D. Marks, in 
“The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence,” estimated that 
NSA has 24,000 employees 
and a $1.2 billion annual 
budget, compared with an 
estimated 16,500 employees 
and $750 million budget for 
CIA. 

Since its creation 23 years 
ago by a still-secret presi- 
dential directive, NSA had 
worked hard and largely 
successfully to stay unnot- 
iced. Even the Congres- 
sional Directory that lists 
the CIA and every other 
federal' agency says nothing 
afcout NSA. 

ti “They’re about as anony- 
mous as anybody is in our 
government,” said a former 
high CIA official of “the 
other agency.” NSA officials 
aren’t at all unhappy that 
the CIA has gotten most of 
the public attention given to 
members of the American 
'nteiligence establishment. 



However, special Senate 
curd House committees are 
preparing to examine not 
only the CIA — which ac- 
counts for only about 15 
per cent of the nation’s total 
annual spending for intelli- 
gence-gathering, most often 
estimated at $6 billion. 

The committees also are 
charged with reviewing 
KSA and the other intelli- 
gence organizations within 
the Defense Department 
that together are estimated 
tn spend 85 .per cent of the 
US. intelligence funds. 
$hus far, NSA and the other 
Intelligence agencies have 
p5en largely free from con- 
gressional review. 

jiThe. congressional probers 
at e likely to ask whether 
there have been questiona- 
ble uses of secret power like 
®ose recently acknowl- 
edged by CIA Director Wil- 
liam E. Colby, who testified 
that the CIA infiltrated 
agents into antiwar and dis- 
sident groups in this coun- 
try and kept files on 10,000 
Americans. 
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«|The investigating commit- 
tees also are. likely to in- 
quire how well NSA, CIA 
arid the other intelligence 
agencies are ' doing their 
jobs and, in regard to NSA, 
whether all the electronic 
eavesdropping and code- , 
breaking is really necessary. 
‘•“NSA was not created by 
Congress, but by a top-se- 
dfet 1952 directive from 
President Truman that es- 
tablished it as a separately 



Organized agency, within the 
Defense Department.. 

‘ The directive has never 
been made public— -its top- 
secret status was reaffirmed 
as recently as last year, and 
requests to see it were re- 
jected by NSA, So only a 
few government officials 
know what the, authorizing 
directive says' NSA should 
be doing and should not be 
doing. 

The NSA . director also 
serves as chief of the Cen- 
tral Security Service (SCS), 
which in 1972 was estab- 
lished in accordance with a 
memorandum from Presi- 
dent Nixon “to provide a 
jnore effective cryptologic 
organization within the' De- 
partment of Defense.” 

The only official, public 

description of f NSA' is a 
brief, vague mention in the 
U.S. Government Manual: 

“The NSA7CSS provides 
centralized coordination and 
direction for /.certain very 
highly classified functions 
of the government vital to 
the national security. . . * 

“The NSA-CSS provides 
primary missions— a secur- 
it mission and an intelli- 
gence mission. To accom- 
plish these missions, the di- 
rector (of NSA) has been as- 
signed the following 
responsibilities: 

“Prescribing certain secu- 
rity principles, doctrines 
and procedures for the U.S. 
government. 

“Organizing, operating 




and managing certain activi- 
ties and facilities for the 
production of information. 

“Organizing and coordi- 
nating the research and en- 
gineering activities of the 
U.S. government which are 
in support of the agency’s 
assigned functions; and reg- 
ulating certain communica- 
tions in support of agency 
missions.” 

NSAis divided into these 
basic units: 

• An operations division 
that oversees the global col- 
lection of intercepted com- 
munications. 

® An office of production 
that has the job of breaking 
the intercepted coded mes- 
sages, translating and ana- 
lyzing them. It has by far 
the most employees at 
NSA’s Ft. Meade complex. 

• An office of research 
and development with re- 
sponsibility for developing 
communicating and inter- 
cepting equipment needed 
in the never-ending war be- 
tween the code-makers and 
the code-breakers. 

• An office of communi- 
cations security that is 
charged with maintaining 
the secrecy of this country’s 
coded communications. 

According to a number of 
former employees of NSA 
and other U.S. intelligence 
agencies, NSA’s general op- 
eration is known as SIGINT 
for “signal intelligence.” By 
far the largest SIGINT ac- 
tivity is COMINT, com- 
munication intelligence,” 
which essentially is the in- 
terception of radio and tele- 
type messages. 

NSA also operates a 
worldwide ELINT program 
to obtain “electronic intelli- 
gence.” This is the collec- 
tion of electronic signals not 
intended as messages to any- 
one, such as those that 
emanate from radar equip- 
ment. The varying levels of 
such signals can tell a lot 
about a nation’s military ca- 
pabilities. 

Another form of signal in- 
telligence is RADINT, or 
“radar intelligence.” The op- 
posite of ELINT, RADINT 
involves the active transmis- 
sion of radar signals to spot 
such things as missile and 
plane movements. 

NSA has almost unbeliev- 
able technological, capabli- 




ties. It not only can listen to 
thousands of conversations 
simultaneously, it has highly 
sophisticated equipment to 
then discover what is being 
said and by whom. 

Retired Air Force CoL L. 
Fletcher Prouty, who wrote 
“The Secret Team” on' U.S. 
intelligence activities, said 
recently that NSA is able 
sometimes to identify an in- 
dividual’s voice from among 
thousands it is monitoring 
by computerized comparison 
of voice patterns. 

Nations routinely use vari- 
ous sophisticated techniques 
to make interception of 
their radio messages more 



difficult: For example, they 
may compress a message of . 
many minutes’ duration into 
a spurt taking only a few 
seconds or less. NSA regu- 
larly intercepts such mes- 
sages by capturing them on 
tape and then replaying the 
tape very slowly until the 
highly compressed message 
can be sorted out. 

Electronic interception is;,^ 
the easy part of the job foif ; | 
NSA. More difficult code* j 
breaking is then required to 



understand almost au im- 
portant foreign communica- 
tions. 1 

NSA’s cryptologists don’t 
use the codebooks of a less 
complex era.* They rely on ! 
computers. David Kahn, au- i 
thor of “The Codebreakers,” 
wrote in 1967, “NSA proba- 
bly has more computer 
equipment than any other 
installation in the world.” 

The agency also has a 
great deal of communica- 
tions equipment, some of 
which is visible on the roofs 
of its buildings. “Somebody 
told me they’re giant golf 
balls,” said an NSA escort 
as two visitors looked up at 
the sensitive equipment. 

Two NSA alumni who de- 
vised valuable inventions 
were each awarded $100,000 
by Congress, the agency 
said. 

NSA needs the special 
skills of many different 
kinds of people. A former 
employee said that a nuim- 
ber of blind people work at 
the agency because their 
particularly sensitive hear- 
ing makes them able to hear 
sounds on tapes, that others 
would miss. He recalled a 
military guard’s having do 




























break up a fight at the 
agency between two seeing- 
eye dogs. 

NSA has an extensive 
global network of listening 
posts. Kahn estimated that 
NSA and the American mili- 
tary had more than 2,000 in- 
tercept positions, some em- 
playing thousands of person^ 
nel and others consisting of 
one person at a radio set. 

Former intelligence offi- 
cers generally estimate that 
NSA now maintains at least 
50 basic communications-in- 
tercept land stations. 

McGarvey wrote three 
years ago that “there are 
slightly over 50 stations ac- 



tive at any given time of the 
day. They are located in at 
least 14 countries ... A min- 
imum of 4,000 radio inter- 
cept consoles are in opera- 
tion at all times.” 

Winslow Peck, a former 
Army enlisted man who did 
electronic surveillance for 
..NSA in Turkey and Viet- 
nam, said in a 1972 article in 
' ■ 



Ramparts' magazine,” As far 
as the collection of data is 
concerned, the military pro- 
vides almost all the people 
; The ? three agencies ; are 

the U.S. Air Force Security 
Service : (USAFSS), the 
Army Security ' Agency 
(ASA) and ’the Navy Secu- 
-. /Nty^r^^XNSG).” 

“TheyArmy Security 



Agency is conducting an un- 
precedented variety of cryp- 
tologic missions,” a 1969 
Army booklet stressed. 
“ASA’s - cryptologic officers 
are assigned to field sta- 
tions, some of which are in 
Okinawa, Japan,' Ethiopia . 
and the United States.” 

The booklet gave as an ex- 
ample an Army lieutenant i 
in Chitose, Japan, who it 
said supervised two warrant 
officers and 90 enlisted; men 
“engaged in' analysis and 
some special compart- 
mented projects.” It added, 
“Other officers of similar 
experience are serving in 
special units throughout the 
world.” , 

' Peck recalled that in his 
Istanbul assignment, “I had 
about 25 Morse operators 
who were listening to Morse 
signals for me, and about 
five non-Morse and voice op- 
erators. It was a pretty bor- 
ing job for them. A Morse 
operator just sits there in 
front of a radio receiver 
with headphones and a type- 
writer copying Morse sig- 
nals.” ' ■ ' 

Retired Maj. Gen. David 
M. Shoup recalled recently 
that, when he became Ma- 
rine corps commandant in 
I960 he was surprised to dis- 
cover there were so many 
Marine units around the 
world assigned to intercept 
foreign communications. 

Shoup said, “You could go 
all around the world and 
you’d run into these organi- 
zations. They’d be sitting up 
on a hill somewhere. Gener- 
ally speaking, they were 
small-sized units,, but wher- 
ever I went, these people 



-were considered very impor- 
tant.” 

Shoup -said these Marine 
units weren’t, under the 
commandant’s command, 
adding, “Damn if I ever 
knew who they were atta- 
ched to.” 

NSA also receives reams 
of intercept intelligence 
from military ships and 
planes such as the USS 
Pueblo and EC-121 recon- 
naissance, plane that were,” 
shot down by the North Ko- 
reans. 

A special House Armed 
Services, subcommittee that 
investigated the two inci- 
dents reported j that the 
Pueblo was one of a dozen 
Navy ships then assigned to 
electronic surveillance. 

“The U.S. conducts . hun- 
dreds of reconnaissance mis- 
sions each month to acquire 
intelligence data for na- 
tional security purposes,” 
the subcommittee reported. 

To obtain and maintain its 
electronic eavesdropping 
bases, the United States has. 
made commitments to, for- 
eign governments without 
informing Congress or the 
American people. 

A Senate report in 1970 
on U.S. commitments 
abroad said that in return 
for permission to operate a 
major intercept station in 
Ethiopia secret commit- 
ments were made. 

“Involved in this agree- 
ment was not only a com- 
mitment to support a 40,000- 
man Ethiopian army, but 
also a pledge for continued 
military assistance (which 
totaled $147 million through 
1970) and economic assist- 



ance (totaling $97.2 milHon 
in loans, and $131.5- million 
in grants through 1970),” the 
subcommittee reported. ' 

It said the United -States 1 
also secretly pledged 
“continuing' interest in the 
security of Ethiopia and its 
opposition to any activities 
threatening ’the territorial 
integrity of Ethiopia.” : ■ 
The subcommittee con- 
cluded, “These programs 
and pledges appear to stem 
primarily from our declared 
need for Kagnew Station, a 
communications base in ’the 
northern part of Ethiopia.” 
The subcommittee said 
more than four years ago, : 
“The original unique need 
for Kagnew appears to have 
been overtaken/by events 1 as 
well as technology.” .U 
However, it noted in a 
statement, even more rele- . 

' vant. today, “In implementing 
ing , this 1960 agreement, the . 
United States has now. be- 
come involved in the mili- 
tary structure . and activities 
of the Ethiopian army.. Inev- 
itably this has given us' a 
role - — albeit an indirect 
role according to the state-' 
ment of American officials 
— in aiding Ethiopia to put 
down insurgents in Eritrea.” 
Many of those Americans 
recently evacuated from Eri- 
trea, where the Ethiopian: 
civil war is raging, appar- 
ently are dependents ;of; 
American personnel as- 
signed to the base there that 
NSA uses to intercept com- 
munications of Middle East- 
ern and African govern- 
ments. 

, NEXT:, Domestic actjvh 
ties. 




